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THE INSCRIPTION OF UNA. 


. For the best of transportation, alone I was engaged with one 
Sah (Leader ov Steward) each, for every party, to see to bring- 
ing them within the limits of the City of the North—by night 
and day. I came in safety. Having driven them into cover 
and seeing that all were brought, the Sathu ( Zransports) were 
cut loose. 

seeeeeeeevery.... I had good oversight in arranging 
these bands. Not at any time was there [so] good exploration 
and Explorer as I. Came this escort 

. in safety. Were found (reached) as wished by it the lands of 
the Heru-Shau Region. Came this escort in safety. Were 
taken possession by it the lands of the Heru-Shau Region. 

. Came this escort in safety. Was found an ancient wall by it 
and there were fortresses........ Came this escort in safety. 
The land was peramébulated by it. 

Taken were its pomegranates (or figs or olives) and its grapes. 
Came this escort in safety. Were.............+.05...eVery 
(or all, &c.).... Came this escort 

Note. The dotted space shows an erasure of about one-fourth of the 
whole line. In it, near the beginning, remains a peculiar hieroglyph, ‘he novel 
representation of a flame on the top of a human head—front face—as if relating 


to the appearance of the surface of the land after a fire, (See Exodus, ch. 
ix, Vv. 23). 


26. in safety. Were driven by it (the escort) the bands into it (the 
Heru-Shau region) in myriads. Came this escort in safety. 
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. In it very great numbers of the smitten people were living, [and 
it] pleased His Majesty chief above all things. His Majesty 
sent me to drive 
. Five times to take [them] to the two Lands of the Heru-Shau 
Region, to set foot upon and place them in subjection. With 
these bands I did so as to please His Majesty, chief above 
everything. 
. It was told while being at my place, that the Nehasu had ar- 
rived at Khetam and that these Nehasu were posted in Ret- 
Kha (The Gazelle Region.) I sailed 
. in strong and swift ships with these bands and saw to taking 
them to the lands, sailing to the extremities of the bound of the 
region. 
. On the North of the two Lands of the Heru-Shau Region was 
engaged a detachment of this Escort. As upon the road, at the 
beginning, for driving them so [now] to dispose them [were 
they] driven here and there (i. e.: one way and another). 
. To my foot came everyone, among them who were by the 
Great House placed under my sandals. 

Moreover granted ‘* The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
MeErEN-RaA, the Lord, Horus, Living [Forever].” 
. me to be as Ha-Mur (Prince Governor) of the South, Khent, 
in Nubu (Land of Hippopotamuses—or Nubia) and in the 
North in the Nome——and | was strong on the heart of His 
Majesty and flourished on the heart of His Majesty by satisfy- 
ing the heart of His Majesty. 
. He, who was in, was placed under the sandals and it pleased 
His Majesty above his myriad flocks and above care and pro- 
tection. 

I did in my place, as directing-Chief, more than any his Ser, 
more than any his Sah, 
. more than any his Kak. Not at any time did anyone hold this 
rank of Kak from sowing to seed (from beginning to end). I 
was made by him Mur of the South and I went about to the 
best of my hands. With him I was as a twin brother. 
. I did every work, directed everything and directed in the 
Khennu (Interior or Government House) in this South. Twice 
had I direction every hour in the Khennu in this South and 
twice was made Ser. 
. I did the managing in this South. At no times defore was it 
done so in this South from sowing to seed. I did so manage as 
to please. Besides this His Majesty went (or sent) 
. to Abha, to bring for the Lord the Horus the Living, the going 
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in (entrance) stone of the living ones, with its great stone cor- 
nice and with the Ben-ben (Pyramidion) and princely statue, of 
the MerEN-Ra, Kha-Nofer Pyramid, embodying (the imper- 
sonation of) the Horus. 

. His Majesty went (or sent) to Nubu (Nubia) to bring the 
granite porch, with its polished granite door-frames, 

. and to bring the granite doors of polished stones and the lofty 
columns of the Upper Chamber of the Kha-Nofer Pyramid of 
MEREN-RaA embodying the Horus. They were shipped 

. in order to be taken to the Kha-Nofer Pyramid of Merren-Ra 
in6 Usehkt (strong and broad) vessels—vessels of burden—and 
4 double-decked vessels, and one vessel of war. Never before 
was it that to Abha 

. and Nubu in a war vessel did any King go (or send) up. Every 
thing was explained to His Majesty and it came to pass to the 
same extent (just as) it was explained to His Majesty. Also 
His Majesty went (or sent) 

. to Ha-t-nub to bring a great table (slab). /¢ was decreed that 
to Ha-t-Nub / myse/f should go with (or for) him. This Table 
in 17 days was quarried in Ha-t-nub. To enadle it to be put on 
board a vessel and in order to ship this in a Usekht, 

. I quarried a dock and placed an Usekht in the dock of the size 
of: 60 cubits in length, 30 cubits in breadth and 8 cudits in 
height, and 17 days in the 3d Month of the Inundation (Epiphi) 
were occupied. There not being 

. water above the banks sufficient to go to the Meren-Ra, Kha- 
Nofer Pyramid in safety, it came to pass that how to take as far 
as the extent (i.¢.: the whole distance) his things (?) embodying 
the Horus being explained to the Majesty of the Lord, His Ma- 
jesty went (or sent) to excavate 4 canals 

. in the South for 4 Usekht vessels—vessels of burden (Sathu)— 
in the dock—through the extent of the Ua-uat region. Were 
engaged the Haks of the Regions of Uarireth, Aam and Ma. 

. Over them was a Chief (Overseer). /¢ followed that they 
were done in their whole extent in one year. They were laden 
with granite, very much, for the Mergn-Ra, Kha-Nofer Pyra- 
mid. There were, besides 8 [statues ?] 

. and a Stockade in Khent, and there were these 4 canals as far as 
they extend, and 8 Statues in place, bronze, and were to adore 
the souls (ancestors? ) of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Living Forever, more than all gods, and it was so that every- 
thing came to pass. 

. His things (?) embodying (Hu) the Horus (i.e.: the parts of the 
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pyramid the impersonation of the Horus) were explained to the 
Majesty of the Lord the Horus. 

50. He I am, beloved of his princely Father, the delight of his 
Mother, the chief of his Brethren, the Ha- 
Mur of the South, justly united to Osiris.—Una. 

Isaac Story. 
[THE END. ] 


Note. The Group ‘ Khet-f’ in the middle of line 45 and repeated at 
the beginning ef line 49 and translated above ‘his things’ with a query (?), 
seems here to have the signification of ‘afterwards,’ ‘ thereupon,’ ‘ following’ or 
the like, with an adverbial or prepositional sense. 


TESTIMONY OF THE CHINESE JEWS AS TO THE DATE OF 
THE EXODUS. 


AN UNIQUE INDEPENDENT WITNESS. 


iow the /ablet inscriptions of the Jews of China which I have pub- 


lished heretofore with a commentary, the cursory reference to 
Moses and Abraham may not have drawn the attention of scholars 
to it asa highly valuable (because independent and unprejudiced ) 
testimony to the chronology of the Bible. The Jews went to China, 
and settled there, fifteen hundred years ago according to my own 
investigations, and much earlier according to other writers. They 
carried with them the sacred books of the Jewish nation, and 
practiced their religion, with Synagogue worship, down to the 
middle of the present century, when the last Rabbi died. 

Moreover, during all these centuries the Jews of China kept very 
careful records of the colony, even to the extent of minuteness in 
family names and dates, and thus they even kept clear the detailed 
history of their experiences. 

Finally in the years 1488 and 1511 A. D. they inscribed and set 
up two very large Tablets in the Synagogue at Kai-fung-fa, giving 
the outlines of Jewish history, and the details of the colony in 
China. The wording of these inscriptions shows them to be the 
work of recognized /Jewish- Chinese literati, even without the testi- 
mony to that effect given at the end of the tablet of 1488. They 
are therefore worthy of conscientious study, especially when we find 
in these records a plain, honest, scholarly, and unprejudiced state- 
ment that the Jewish ‘‘ doctrines were handed down to the great 
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teacher and legislator Moses, who according to our computation, 
lived about the 613th year of the Chow dynasty," and that Adraham’s 
founding of the Jewish religion happened, according to our inquiry, 
in the 146th year of the Chow dynasty.’ Be it known to scholars 
that the Chow dynasty began in the year 1817 B. C., so that the 
independent witness of the Chinese-Jewish Tablets gives the follow- 
ing dates from Adraham and the Exodus, viz: 


ABRAHAM. 


Chow dynasty began, 
Abraham’s Revelations at the age of 75 
years, in the 146th year of the Chow, 


MOSES AND THE EXODUS. 


Chow dynasty began,............ 
Beginning of Moses leadership atage. sy, \ 
8o years, in the 613th year of the Chow, 


Are not we who contend in the arena of Bibical Chronology too 
often prejudiced, thus rendering our theories and statements unreliable ? 
But here in the heart of China, we find an unprejudiced history, and 
it ought to command respect and attention. Moreover, whoever 
among Biblical critics has approached nearest to 1204 B. C. as the 
date of the Exodus, or to 1671 as that of Abraham, approaches 
nearest to the most independent criticism. 

Lepsius and several other Egyptologists place the Exodus in the 
year 1314 B. C., and thus it will be seen that the Chinese- Jewish 
records lower the date dangerously near that set by the most 
advanced critics of the day—far below Lepsius—very near the 
Dutch School. 

Appleton, Wis. A. KincsLey GLover. 


THE CHINESE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


a hpessertel a hundred and thirty years ago the learned French 
sinologist Deguignes set forth in a very ably-written paper 
in the ‘‘ Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres,” 
the fact that he had found in the works of early Chinese historians 
a statement that, in the fifth century of our era, certain travelers of 
their race had discovered a country which they called Fusang, and 
which, from the direction and distance as described by them, 
appeared to be Western America, and in all probability Mexico. 


AT AOS AN LE FORE Ae 
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In 1841 Carl Freidrich Neumann, Professor of Oriental Languages 
and History at the University of Munich, published the original 
narrative of Hoei-shin from the Annals, adding to it comments of 
his own elucidating its statements, and advancing somewhat beyond 
Deguignes.. This work was translated by Chas. Godfrey Leland. 
Many writers have taken hold of the subject, and the result has 
been a literature equal in bulk to that on the discovery by Columbus 
or the Norsemen. The origin of the Incas has been a favorite 
study with Archeologists. We know that they themselves were 
preceded by another and evidently more gifted race. ‘* Who this 
race were”, says Prescott, ‘*and whence they came, may afford a 
tempting theme for inquiry to the speculative antiquarian. But it 
is a land of darkness, that lies far beyond the domain of history.” 

We have received a little pamphlet written by Rev. A. Kingsley 
Glover of Appleton, Wisconsin, containing three reprints, entitled 
‘¢ Chinese Discovery of America,” ‘* Jews in India,” and ‘* MSS. 
of the Jews of India and China.” While Mr. Kingsley considers 
that the weight of mere opinion has favored the theory of a Chinese 
discovery of the American Continent, and much real scholarship 
has been expended on the subject, yet the weight of the evidence to 
those versed in Chinese history and the Chinese language has never 
appeared great enough to warrant the conclusions of a Chinese 
discovery and occupancy of the American continent. Fusang, 
however, is not a myth, but is situated\on the Pacific cost of Corea. 
‘¢ There is the long sought Fusang of the fifth century. It was there 
then, and has been for untold centuries.” 

In this connection we may notice a reprint of a paper read before 
the California Academy of Science, by Mr. Chas. Wolcott Brooks, 
entitled ‘* Origin of the Chinese Race,” in which he suggests that 
they may have originated in America. About five thousand years 
before the Christian era, the Sanscrit branch of the Aryan race 
invaded and occupied Northern India, while the Arabain Cushites, 
dwelling in Arabia, held control of Southern Arabia. These South 
Arabians held innumerable colonies, and were unrivaled in power 
and commercial dominion. They early established great influence 
as a maritime people along the coast of Southwestern Asia, colonizing 
much of the Asiatic seaboard in the most remote antiquity—not, 
however, including the present Chinese territory, but exercised a 
widespread influence from the extremes of India, even to Norway, 
acting an important part as pioneers in spreading and developing 
early civilization. China, although well known, and mentioned in 
the Ancient Sanscrit writings, under the name of Yama, was never 
included in statements of the migrations of races and peoples 
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throughout Western Asia, Hindostan, and the Islands of the Indian 
Sea. In remote antiquity, the Chinese nation appears to have lived 
within itself, cut off from active communication with any 
neighboring people. 

Says Mr. Brooks: ‘‘ A sudden and eruptive convulsion of earth’s 
crust during the tertiary, near the close of the cretaceous period, 
whether separate or conjointly with a flood, must necessarily have 
destroyed a large majority of partially developed men, struggling to 
envolve the higher human types. Portions of Asia, Africa, and 
Australia are supposed to have been elevated; while Europe, the 
extreme northern portions of America, the Caribbean Sea, and the 
beds of certain oceans were depressed. The effects must have been 
most forcible around the poles and south of the equator. Dead river 
beds which cross the highest mountain ranges of the Pacific Coast, 
and yield so largely of gold to hydraulic washing, clearly confirm 
radical changes in the physical conditions and levels of this coast. 

‘¢ The surviving remnants of these catastrophes in Asia, Africa, 
Yucatan, and a few scattering tribes of North America, thenceforth 
appear as the progenitors of all living nations. It is only from this 
period that we can hope to trace the early history of humanity. 
Previous beings, if in harmony with physical conditions, must have 
been generally in the incipient stages of human evolution. In Cen- 
tral America alone, we find ruins, whose hoary antiquity seem to 
claim for its inhabitants the earliest civilization of which any traces 
remain. It is fair to infer that the pyramids of Yucatan were 
antediluvian and escaped inundation, as did the cities of Palenque 
and Copan. These elaborately constructed cities of Central America 
exhibit conceptions of beauty which, as early specimens of a gradu- 
ally unfolding art, appear to antedate all similiar structures extant. 

‘¢ Plausible grounds of inference exist, that the earliest manifesta- 
tions of culture known to us, was among the primitive settlers of 
Central America, who, having acquired mechanical invention, art, 
and the rudiments of science, built dwellings and temples which 
yet endure as testimony of their progress. Although their minds 
were doubtless uncultivated in those higher branches of knowledge 
and refienment which ensures perpetuity to national life, they seem 
to have led the world in the early use of language, and the adoption 
of picture writing to record and communicate ideas. 

‘‘The sun, which was long the national emblem of Central 
American nations, is the absolute basis of mythology. It seems prob- 
able that Yucatan once extended over the present bed of the Gulf 
of Mexico, including the West Indian Islands. 

‘* Long before Egypt, the progenitor of Greece and Europe, was 
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settled, the inhabitants of Yucatan appear by their monuments to 
have been well advanced in general intellectual attainments, and to 
have led all known nations in art and science. Why may nota 
branch of these people have emigrated to China and Egypt, and 
there have become a large and advanced nation ?” 

Mr. Brooks does not present this imperfect collection of facts to 
ask for present endorsement, but to awaken new sources of enquiry 
among thoughtful ethnologists, which may ultimately lead to a 
discovery of the truth. 


THE TELL AMARNA TABLETS. 


i discovery made in 1887 by a peasant women of Middle 

Egypt, may be described as the most important of all con- 
tributions to the early political history of Western Asia. We have 
become possessed of a correspondence, dating from the fifteenth 
century B. C., which was carried on during the reigns of three 
Egyptian kings, with the rulers of Babylon, Assyria, Armenia, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Palestine, during a period of great activity, when 
revolutions which affected the whole history of the east shore of the 
Mediterranean were in progress; and we find in these tablets a 
contemporary picture of civilization of the age. The Tell Amarna 
tablets represent a literature equal in bulk to about half the Penta- 
teuch, and concerned almost exclusively with political affairs. They 
are clay tablets, varying from two inches to a foot in length, with a 
few as large as eighteen inches, covered with cuneiform writing 
generally on both sides, and often on the edges as well. The peas- 
antry unearthed nearly the complete collection, including some 
320 pieces in all; and explorers afterwards digging on the site 
have added only a few additional fragments. The greater num- 
ber were bought for the Berlin Museum, while eighty-two were 
acquired for England, and the rest remain either in the Boulak 
Museum at Cairo, or, in a few instances, in the hands of private 
collectors. Tell Amarna (apparently ‘‘the mound of the tumuli’) 
is situated on the east bank of the Nile, about a hundred and fifty 
miles in a straight line south of Cairo. The writing resembles to a 
certain extent the Neo-Babylonian, i. e., the simplification of the 
writing of the first Babylonian Empire used commonly in Babylonia 
and Assyria for about seven centuries B.C. It possesses, however, 
characterists different from those of any other style of cuneiform 
writing of any period now known to exist; and nearly every tablet 
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contains forms of characters which have hitherto been thought 
peculiar to the Ninevite or Assyrian style of writing. But, com- 
pared with the neat, careful hand employed in the official documents 
drawn up for the king of Assyria, it is somewhat coarse and care- 
less, and suggests the work of unskilled scribes. One and the same 
hand, however, appears in tablets which come from the same person 
and the same place. On some of the large tablets the writing is 
bold and free; on some of the small ones the characters are confused 
and cramped, and are groups of strokes rather than wedges. The 
spelling is often careless, and in some instances syllables have been 
omitted. At present it is not possible to say whether the irregular 
spelling is due to ignorance of the scribe or to dialectic peculiarities. 
The Semitic dialect in which these letters are written is Assyrian, 
and is, in some important details, closely related to the Hebrew of 
the Old Testament. 

In the present state of cuneiform research it is impossible to give 
a translation of the Tell Amarna texts which would entirely satisfy 
the expert or general reader. No two scholars would agree as to 
any interpretation which might be placed upon certain rare gram- 
matical forms and unknown words in the Babylonian text, and any 
literal translation in a modern language would not be understood by 


the general reader on account of the involved style and endless repe- 
tition of phrases common to a Semitic idiom and dialect. About 
the general meaning of the contents of the greater number of the 
letters there can be no doubt whatever, and it is therefore possible 
to make a summary of the contents of each letter, which should as a 
rule, satisfy the general reader, and at the same time form a guide 
to the beginner in cuneiform. , 


JOHN ELIOT’S BIBLE. 


OHN ELIOT was born in England in 1604, and he received 
his education at Cambridge, England. In 1631, he sailed for 
America, and settled at Roxbury, Mass., as an independent clergy- 
man. During this year he visited Boston for the purpose of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the Natick dialect, the language of the New 
England Indians at the period when our Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
these shores. He firmly believed those Indians to be decendants 
of the lost tribes of Israel, and he determined to give them the 
Word of God in their tribal tongue. He devoted eight years of 
hard labor to the translation of the Bible into this language, and 
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completed his New Testament in 1661. It was printed at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in the same year, by Samuel Green, and Marmaduke 
Johnson. Eliot’s first edition, consisting of 2000 copies, was dedi- 
cated to King Charles II. It is a matter of some doubt, however, 
whether he acted wisely in dedicating his translation of the New 
Testament to a monarch whose reign was the most immoral and 
disgraceful in British history, and who, when dying, refused the 
sacrament at the hand of a bishop of the Church of England. 
Acquiring a knowledge of the language of the Natick Indians, he 
spent much time among them, endured great privations, passed 
through many dangers, in his efforts to convert them to Christi- 
anity. He succeeded in gaining great influence over the natives, 
and large numbers of them embraced the Christian faith by reason 
of his efforts. In 1663 Eliot finished his translation of the entire 
Scriptures in this language, and the secret of his success he has 
made known in a few lines left by him on record, prior to his 
decease in 1690, which read as follows: ‘Prayer and pains, 
through faith in Jesus Christ, will do anything.” This was the 
first version of the Holy Scriptures ever printed on the American 
continent, and the undertaking, as it is truly said, was one of great 
magnitude, for it comprised the entire Bible, not in paraphrase, nor 
with adaptation to liturgic use, nor with comment, but with strict 
adherence to the sacred text, On the title page of the first edition 
it is recorded that this Bible was ordered to be printed by the Com- 
missioners of the United Colonies in New England, at the charge, 
and with consent of the Corporations in England for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel among the Indians. At the end appears 
J. H. Trumbull’s translation of the Catechism contained on a single 
leaf. This Bible has sometimes been called the ‘‘ Eel Pot” Bible, 
for a reason which is here named. Describing, by crossiug his 
fingers, what Eliot thought would indicate a ‘‘ /attice,” through 
which we are told in Judges v. 28 the mother of Sisera cried, he 
asked the Indians the proper word for it, and they gave him one 
which he inserted in his translation, supposing that it was correct. 
When however he became more fully acquainted with their language, 
he found he had made the passage read: ‘‘ The mother of Sisera 
looked out of a window, and cried through the ee/ pots,” instead of 
‘* lattice.” The title of Eliot’s Indian Bible is ‘*‘ Mamussee Wun- 
neetpanatamwe Up-Biblum God Naneswe Nuk Kone Testament 
kah wunk Wusku Testament, Ne queshkinnu nuk nashpe Wul- 
hneumoh Christ noh oscu wesit John Eliot.” 

The Indian Language in which it was made is now extinct, and 
it is said that only one man was living as late as 1871 who could 
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read it. Eliot lived to see six Indian churches established, which 
contained about one thousand members in all, and this, as Dr. 
Gilman truly says, was English zeal transplanted to American soil. 
Copies of this Bible are now very rare, only twenty were sent to 
England, and the few which remained in this country have nearly 
all disappeared. One copy is in the Lenox library, another is in 
the Astor library, a third is in the library of Harvard University, 
and the fourth is in the library of Theodore Irwin. W. H. New- 
man has also a copy in his library, and a copy is in Brown Univer- 
sity. The last named appears to have been the property of Roger 
Williams, and it is recognized by certain marginal notes in his hand 
writing, and with his signature. 

A full length plaster cast of John Eliot, made by John Rogers, 
represents this eminent apostle preaching to the Massachusetts 
Indians. It is in heroic size, and he is 1epresented as arrayed in the 
Baxter gown of 1690, placed over a tunic. One hand points up- 
wards, while in the other is held his famous Indian Bible. Near 
him is an Indian warrior, and in close proximity stands a young 
woman. 

General James Grant Wilson, the well-known writer, in referring 
to this excellent work of art, remarks, that the significance of Eliot’s 
noble work among the red men is thus emphasized. 

None of the Bibles of the 1663 edition, many of which are in the 
original binding, are to be found with metal clasps. 

There is a petition, however, yet in existence, signed by John 
Radcliffe, and presented in 1664 to the Commissioners who met in 
Hartford. It requests that the price paid for binding these Indian 
Bibles be increased from two shillings, sixpence each. His words 
are as follows: ‘*Under to three shillings, six pense p. booke, I 
cannot binde them to live comfortably upon it, one Bible being as 
much as I can compleat in one day, and out of it find Thred, Glew, 
Pasteboard, and Leather Clasps, and all of which I cannot supply 
my selfe for one shilling in this Country.” 

The clasps referred to by him were probably narrow strips, or 
thongs of leather, which were tied to hold the leaves tightly 
together. 

Cuas. W. DarRLING. 


ABOO SIMBEL. 


N the banks of the river Nile, near the Second Cataract, in a 
wild and desolate portion of Nubia, remote from the habita- 
tion of men, stands the grand old temple of **‘ Aboo Simbel.” This 
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remarkable relic of antiquity was created during the time of Rame- 
ses the Great, who ruled over Egypt 1311 years before the Christian 
Era. A personal examination showed that the interior of this stu- 
pendous work is composed of solid rock, preserved in its natural 
shape, and for many hundred years the entrance to this temple has 
been completely covered by the sands of the desert. It is only 
within the present century that the entrance has been re-opened, 
and to keep it open is attended with some difficulty, for the reason 
that the Khamseen winds persist in conspiring to hide with sand 
the narrow portal. At the entrance are two immense colossi re- 
presenting Rameses II, the oppressor of the Jews in the time of 
Moses, in whose palace the great law-giver lived for forty years. 
This monarch once swayed the rod of empire over one of the mighti- 
est kingdoms upon the face of the earth, and now a thin, withered 
mummy to be seen in the museum at Boulak, is the object of specu- 
lation as well as amusement to visitors there. There is no ques- 
tion about its identity, for the case when opened in the presence of 
Maspero, Director-General of the excavations of Egypt, had upon 
it the name of Sesostris, and when the wrappings were removed, 
under the eye of His Highness Mohammed Pasha Tewfik, Khedive 
of Egypt, Rameses II appeared. The colossi above referred to, 
representing Rameses, are seated on massive thrones cut into the 
rock in such a manner as to represent grim guardians of the sacred 
temple. Their total height is about sixty-six feet, without the ped- 
estals. To form an accurate idea of their size it may be well to 
state that the ear of each colossus measures three and a half feet, 
the forefingers three feet, and the lower portion of the arm, from 
elbow joint to finger end, has a measurement of fifteen feet. The 
height of the facade of the temple is estimated at one hundred feet, 
but as a portion of the base was hidden by the sand, when the place 
was visited, it was impossible to determine the precise distance 
with perfect accuracy. The interior of the temple is adorned with 
works of art peculiar to the period, and hieroglyphics of an histori- 
cal character are numerous. The principal hall is supported by 
eight Osiride pillars, while beyond it is a second hall from which 
diverge many corridors leading into ten side rooms and the adytum. 
In the center of the adytum is an altar, and at the upper end are 
four statues in relief. Attached to the columns in the large hall are 
eight colossi, each seventeen feet in height without the cap and ped- 
estal. Upon the walls are pictorial illustrations in bright colors of 
battle scenes, and the conquests of Rameses the Second. A portion 
of the space is also occupied by a tablet upon which was inscribed 
the date of this monarch’s first year’s reign. The coloring still re- 
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mains perfect and beautiful although more than thirty-five centuries 
have elapsed since it was executed. The character of the animals 
is faithfully maintained, but in the human form there appears to ex- 
ist a failure in true representation. This is attributed to the fact 
that the Egyptian artists were forbidden by religious prejudice to 
deviate from fixed and ancient rules. In a niche over the entrance 
to the audience chamber is a statue of ** Ra” (the Sun) who was 
the god of the temple and the protector of the place. To this statue 
the king is represented as offering a figure of ‘‘ Truth.” The The- 
ban Triad also occupies a prominent place here, and also Osiris and 
Isis. From the outer entrance to the innermost chamber of this 
temple, the total depth of the excavation is about two hundred feet, 
and not a ray of sunshine ever penetrates the darkness which per- 
vades the place. Under circumstances of difficulty must be seen 
these Egyptian works of art, which, from their early date, and the 
grandeur of their style, will always be regarded with great interest. 
An additional interest is also created from the evidence of advance- 
ment in civilization, clearly shown by the relics already found and 
preserved in the Museum at Boulak. The temple is now the home 
of myriads of bats, and they, excited by the flaming torches of Arab 
guides, fly in every conceivable direction, frequently striking in the 
faces of visitors, and exhibiting unmistakable signs of disapproval 
at having the sacred sanctuary unceremoniously invaded. 
Cuaries W. DARLING, 
Cor. Sec’y, Oneida Historical Society. 


THE PROPOSED DAM AT ASSOUAN. 


Bear following is the text of the memorial which has recently 
been forwarded to Nubar Pasha by the Society for the Pres- 
ervation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt: 

‘¢Inasmuch as the monuments of Egypt are the interest of the 
whole world, we, the undersigned authors, men of science, artists, 
and others in public positions desire to recall to your Excellency’s 
attention the facts which have been published in the admirable study 
on the subject of ‘ Perennial Irrigation’ by the Under Secretary of 
State for Public Works, a report which has opened a magnificent 
prospect of increased prosperity to Egypt, at which we most heartily 
rejoice. 

‘¢ We remark that the Technical Commission have recommended 
the construction of a reservoir dam at Assouan, which will submerge 
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the largest and most important parts of Nubia, and ruin the temples 
of Daboud, Gertasseh, Tafeh, Kalabsheh, Dakkeh, and Aff-ed- 
Donieh, as well as the towns, cemeteries, and other remains of this 
region, besides leading to the removal or ruin of the various temples 
of Phile, which are some of the most beautiful monuments in Egypt. 

‘We therefore express to your Excellency our deep regret at the 
recommended construction of a reservoir at Assouan which will 
cause such results, so unhappy for science and art; and we trust 
that some other project will be considered in order to reconcile the 
interests of agriculture with those of art, history, and archaeology. 
We hope that before the immediate season for action arrives some 
efficient scheme may be adopted which will avuid as far as possible 
the destruction of valuable monuments. 

‘¢ We do not wish to express our opinion as to the best manner of 
carrying out the important object of improving the irrigation of 
Egypt, as this is a point for the Egyptian Government; but we 
would venture to ask whether it is not possible that an equally good 
site may be found at some place south of the Second Cataract, when, 
as is to be hoped, the country may again be reopened in a few years 
to civilization under the rule of Egypt.” 

Similiar memorials have been sent by the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, and by representatives of the learned world in Germany. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Fund since July 2oth to date 
are gratefully acknowledged : 


Angus, James, Esq. . . . $5.00 Eastman, Mrs. E. D. (Atlas), $1.00 
Bissell, H., Esq. . . . . %0.00 FARNAM, MRS, HENRY, 
Buffalo Library . . . 5.00 for the continued Explora- 
Buker, Frank Emery, Es tions of the Temple of 
(Atom « 2. 2 2 1.00 Queen Hatasu . - 
Century Association. . . . 5.00 Fiske, Mrs. Josiah M. . 
Close, Mrs. Odle. . . . 5.00 Goodenow, Hon. John H. 
Conarroe, Hon George M. Hamand, Miss Jennie E. 
(Atlas). . . 1.00 (Atlas). . cow. ee 


Cushing, L. M. Esq. ‘(Atlas). . 1.00 Hansen, Hon R.. — 

Darling, Gen. Chas. W., A. M. 5.00 Harding, Miss Frances E. 

Douglass, Andrew E. -~ Hitchcock, Hiram Esq. 
(Allen)... 6 «6 0 28 1.00 Houghton, H, O. Esq. . 
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Hyde, Clarence M. Esq. . . $20.00 Schuyler, Rev. Montgomery 
Jacquelin, John Hz. D. D. (Atlas) 
(1893 and 1894) ; Scott, Lewis A. S. Esq. (Atlas) 
Keith, Charles P. Esq. . . .« F Smith, Lieut. E. D 
King, William C. Esq. . . . Smith, Geo. W. Esq 
Lee, H. Shumway, Esq. . . STEWART, MRS. ROBERT 
Loring, Gen. Chas. G. (Atlas) Stewart, Mrs. Robert, (Atlas) 
Loring, Miss Katharine P. Swan, Mrs. W. G. (Atlas). . 
Switzer, A. M. Esq 
Loveland, Ralph Esq... . , Switzer, A. M. Esq. (Atlas). . 
McWilliam, John Esq... . ‘ Torrance, Rev. Robert D, D. 
Meredith, Gilmor, Esq .. . , (Atlas) 
Northampton Public Library . y Tuckerman, Mrs. Lucius. . 
Patterson, The Misses. . . . 4 Tuckerman, Mrs. Lucius, Pur- 
Perkins, Edward M. Esq. . . d chase of Books 
Providence Atheneum. . . . é Tyler, Prof. Chas. M., D.D. . 
Raymond, Mrs. Henry E. . . , VANDERBILT, CORNE- 
Raymond, Mrs, Henry E. LIUS, ESQ 
Ward, Rev. Wm. 
Reynolds, Miss Sarah B. 
Reynolds,'Miss Sarah B.( Atlas) d Weightman, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Rice, Mrs. Harriet S.(2 Atlases) . Wheeler, Hon. F. W.. . . . 
Riddle, Prof. M. B., D. D. . F White, Miss AbbieM. . . 
Roys, R. H. Esq , Wickes, Wm, W. Esq. . . 
Schuyler, Rev. Montgomery Wisconsin State Historical 
Society 





From July 20th to date I have received, very thankfully, these 
subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund :— 


Buffalo Library Meredith, Mrs. J. H.. . .. $5.00 
Century Association... .. 5.00 Northampton Public Library . 5.00 
Jacquelin, John H. Esq. . . 5.00 Providence Athanzum. .. . 5.00 
Library Co. of Philadelphia 5.00 Wisconsin State 1|:istorical 
McWilliam, John Esq... . . 5.00 


All our subscribers of and for 1893, should have received ere this 
the Annual Report for 1893, in which their names and contributions 
for that year are recorded. The Report states that the amount sent 
from the United States in 1892-93 to the General Fund was £927, 
15s, 10d, and to the Survey Fund £272, 14s, 2d, ora total of £1,200. 
The next Report (that for 1893-94) will show a decrease of £200. 
Let us believe that such a falling off in our revenue will not continue, 
particularly in view of our increased expenses, as the establishment 
of an office and the appointment of a Secretary in the United States 
add materially to our outlay this side of the Atlantic. The office 
and the Secretary are an absolute necessity. 
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But five dollars entitles a subscriber to the season’s quarto volume, 
to the illustrated brochure called the ‘* Archeological Report,” and 
to the Annual Report. The Queen Hatasu Temple volumes will 
be very valuable and interesting. Zhe (London) 7imes editorially 
remarks that ‘‘Its (the Fund’s) publications of the reliefs and 
paintings, as well as all the minor treasures found, and to be found 
will be more complete and not less artistic than the magnificent 
volumes which French munificence has produced.” 

Let all our subscribers each secure one new five-dollar subscrip- 
tion to this great historical labor. 


August 20, 1894. Wma. C WinsLow, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


T is hard to believe that excavations are now going on at Jerusa- 
lem with the approval of the authorities and under the long 
leave of two years. After the firman was obtained the further 
preliminaries necessary to be gone through with were so kindly and 
effectively hastened by the pasha that no time was lost. Only about 
fifteen workmen were put to work, but they were all competent 
men, and it is plain from the first that the experience of Mr. Bliss 
at Tell-El-Hesy will be highly useful in many ways. 

The digging began near the English burial ground which occupies 
the southwestern part of the summit of Mount Zion, and im- 
mediately old fortifications were found. It is likely that digging 
will proceed more rapidly than Mr. Bliss alone can cover with his 
studies, and thus he reports coins found which he has not had time 
to clean and examine, but he shows by a diagram in the Statement 
for July just what he has done and thus enables students at home to 
assist him with their studies, It is clear that there will be no waste 
of labor, for certain lines have been taken up to be followed along 
the old cuttings of the rock. 

While awaiting the firman Mr. Bliss went down to Jericho and 
examined several tells, using his newly obtained knowledge to pass 
upon the advisability of excavating them. He found much promise 
of useful work there in the future, and gives information which is 
very encouraging, but not to be acted upon while Jerusalem work 
is pressing. 
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The question of the origin of the Jerusalem Cross is now rife, 
and good old Herr Schick has engaged with it. He thinks that it 
is of Armenian origin, but Major Conder differs. The discussion 
may be a long one, especially as it seems to bring up such questions 
as the origin of the Swastica which has been found in Troy, in 
India, and in Mexico and Peru, and last in the Hopewell Mound 
excavated for the Columbian Exposition. The Jerusalem Cross is 
found on all our publications. It is of four arms of equal length 
with a small cross in each of the four angles, making five in all. 

A metal representation of a rat or mouse found ina collection at 
Jaffa has been studied with reference to the images of the mice in 
1 Samuel vi. 4-11, but the form is not so definite as to justify a 
decision between rat and mouse. It is stated in the study of this 
subject, that the rat came from central Asia and has spread all over 
the world. 

A full account, too long to give here, is printed of the exactions 
of the tax gatherers, as showing what the publicans of old 
time were. 

The sea of Tiberius has been very carefully examined by Mr, 
Barrois who gives as the result a maximum depth of about one 
hundred and fifty feet. 

New subscribers are coming in but we need many more. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Jas. Glaisher, as chairman of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
reports as follows concerning the excavations now being conducted 
at Jerusalem : 

‘¢ The spot chosen for the commencement of these researches lies to 
the south of the city, outside the walls, close to the English ceme- 
tery. It was hoped that here traces of the ancient wall might be 
met with, and there are already indications that this hope may not 
be disappointed. Mr. Bliss reports that having sunk a shaft at a 
point a little south-east of the cemetery, on contour line 2469 feet, and 
driven a tunnel from it in a northeasterly direction, he came, at a 
distance of 48 feet, upon a finely worked rock-scarp, the veritable 
exterior line of fortifications of ancient Jerusalem. It is, of course, 
too early to be sure whether this supposition is correct. Our latest 
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intelligence is up to July 19, and it is hoped that further information 
may be received shortly. 

‘¢To the north of the city, not far from the church of St. Stephens, 
the owner of some ground has, in digging the foundations of a house, 
discovered a very beautiful mosaic pavement. Mr. Bliss describes 
it as a splendid piece of work, measuring about 21 feet by 13 feet. 
Within a beautiful border is a vine with branches on which hang 
ciusters of grapes, and among the branches are numerous birds— 
peacocks, ducks, storks, an eagle, a partridge, a parrot in a cage, etc. 
It is almost perfectly preserved, and near the eastern end is an 
Armenian inscription to the effect that the place was in memory of 
all those Armenians whose name the Lord knows. Underneath is 
a cavern, in which were found bones, lamps, and glass vases.” 





An archelogical school in Cairo has long been a necessity. Dr. 
Winslow, who some years ago advocated its establishment, has 
received from Dr. Petrie of University College, London, a letter in 
which the great explorer says: ‘‘I am trying to open up a permanent 
footing for working students in Egypt.” The time seems to have 
come for some such step, as men are coming forward, and we need 


some regular organized basis for them. Hehas projected the Egyptian 
Research Account, as he names it, and in his circular, says: ‘I 
now therefore invite any one who may wish to promote scientific 
reasearch in Egypt to assist in establishing an Egyptian Research 
Account.” He hopefully suggests that such an organization ‘* may 
be transformed in the future into a more definite scheme of an 
Archeological School.” 


The International Congress of Orientalists, which meets at 
Geneva, on September 3rd, has been invited to meet in this country 
in 1897 under the auspices of the American Oriental Society. 
Should they accept, it is believed that their coming would give a 
new impulse to Oriental studies in America; and it is thought that 
the expense of the trip may be lightened by subscriptions and by favor- 
able arrangements with the steamship companies. Moreover, 
invitations to lecture would doubtless be extended to some of the 
eminent European Orientalists. 


Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for July. By F. J. Bliss:—Excavations at Jerusalem ; Notes 
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on the Plain of Jericho. By B.Von Schick :—The Jerusalem Cross. 
By Oldfield Thomas :—Remarks on Facsimile of Metal Mouse in 
the Collection of Baron Ustinoff at Jaffa. By Samuel Bergheim :— 
Land Tenure in Palestine. By Wm. Simpson:—A Hittite Monu- 
ment. By Rev. D. L. Pitcairn :—Notes on Marble Fragment from 
Jebail. By Major Conder :—Greek Inscriptions in Western Pales- 
tine; Notes on Tell-El-Hesy; Notes on Herr Van Schick’s Paper 
on the Jerusalem Cross; Notes on the ‘* Quarterly Statement” for 
April, 1894. By Rev. J. E. Hanauer:—On Stone and Pottery 
Masks found in Palestine; A Legend of Il Hakim. By M. Thos. 
Barrois :—On the Depths and Temperature of the Lake of Tiberius. 


Correspondence respecting the Hematite Weight brought by Dr. 
Chaplin from Samaria. 





Mr. Nicolas Notovich, the author of the ‘* The Life of Issa (Jesus), 
the Best of the Sons of Men,” which is pronounced to be an untrust 
worthy work, has announced that he has nearly ready a work on 
Moses, to prove that he was not an Israelite, but a younger son of 
Pharaoh who, being debarred by his elder brother from the Egyptian 
throne, started in an adjoining territory, a kingdom of his own, 
with subjects abducted from his father’s realm. The fraudulent 
character of the first work of Mr. Notovich will not impress readers 
very favorably with his forthcoming work. 





At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society, Mr. 
Talcott Williams made a statement regarding the digging now going 
on in the ruins of Niffer, in ancient Babylonia. Mr. Haynes has 
since the spring of 1893 been continuing the work begun there 
previously by Dr. Peters, and in the first ten months has taken out 
from the debris 8,000 inscribed clay tablets and fragments, besides 
other objects. More remarkable is the fact that Mr. Haynes has 
dug below the levels of debris from the time of Sargon I. (3,800 
B. C.), and has found inscriptions in this deeper stratum. It seems 
probable, therefore, that we are now to have revelations of a still 
earlier period of Babylonian culture. The results of the work of 
Dr. Peters were important, and the continuation of the work will 
probably prove vastly more so. To be noted are the cordial rela- 
tions of the expedition with the Turkish Government, and the 
generosity of the Turks in allowing many of the objects found to 
come to this country. With a small Turkish escort Mr. Haynes is 
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alone in the desert, no European near, surrounded by the rude and 
often turbulent natives, and continuing his work though the summer 
of 1893, the heat at times reaching 118° in the shade. 


In a recent paper by Prof. Paul Haupt of Baltimore, on the rivers of 
Paradise, he starts with the assumption that the writer of Genesis 
2: 10-14 had a specific region in mind, whose definite location he 
wished to indicate to his readers, indentifying Cush with Ethiopia 
(and consequently the river Gibon with the Nile) and the land of 
Havilah with South Arabia (according to the recent researches of 
Edward Glaser). Professor Haupt maintained that the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea were to be taken as part of the remaining unknown 
river, the Pishon. This last point was the novelty in the proposed 
identifications. According to this Eden would be in the region 
of the Caspian Sea. From it flow four rivers; the biblical writer 
in the enumeration of them beginning with the most easterly, or 
Pishon, which is continued in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. 
He then names the second, or Gibon, of which the Nile is the con- 
tinuation and end. The Tigris and Euphrates follow. This scheme 
makes it necessary for the Pishon and Gibon to cross in some ferra 
incognita which seems to be a serious objection. 


Richard Hennig, in Naturwissenchaft Wochenschrift, May 27 
and June 3, brings up many arguments in favor of the independent 
origin of the Flood-tradition among many peoples, in opposition to 
those who consider the Mosaic account of the Flood as derived from 
the Assyrian story describing a local inundation in the plains of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Hennig mentions some striking facts that 
indicate a general increase of rainfall and a lowering of temperature 
over the arth’s surface during the Quartenary period, such as the 
presence of enormous lakes, glaciation, and the fertility of spots now 
arid, like the desert of Sahara. He concludes that a great flood 
was contemporaneous with the ice-age, converting countries in 
milder latitudes into swamp and sea, and leaving only isolated 
lands—Egypt for instance—free from inundation. 


The American consul at Bagdad says that ‘* There are sold here 
a great many antiquities of modern make ; in fact, there are several 
Assyrian antiquity factories here in Bagdad. and spurious seals and 
cylinders, as well as coins, are sold in the bazaars to gullible 
tourists.” 
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The new papyrus roll which has just been received by Dr. 
Flinders Petrie, is described by Professor Mahaffy. It is a document 
of the Third Century B. C. Much of the papyrus has been injured, 
but sufficient remains to make it readable. It is a series of ordi- 
nances regarding the control of State monopolies. There are 
regulations for the growing of vines and wine making, which were 
under State supervision. There were wholesale vintners, appa- 
rently, who obtained certain privileges from the State. There were 
regulations of a similiar character in regard to oil. There is no 
mention of olive-oil, but an oil made from ‘‘ sesame, from the croton 
plant, from some sort of poppy, and from gourds.” The date of the 
papyrus, Professor Mahaffy writes, presents no difficulty. It was 
issued in **the twenty-seventh year of Ptolemy,the son of Ptolemy, 
and his son Ptolemy.” The names fix the date either in the year 
260 or 264 B.C. The papyrus will be known in the future as the 
** Monopoly Papyrus.” 


Inanarticle on ‘* Who are the Hittites,” by Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D. 
in the Homiletic Review for September, the writer says: ‘* The 
Hittites are still a puzzle. The probability is that they were a 
Mongolian people, who accepted Babylonian and Egyptian art and 
mythology, and served, with the Phenicians, as the intermediaries 
from whom the Greeks received the influence of those two oldest 
civilizations. The Bible presented them simply as a nominis umbra: 
the monuments show them, as yet, but as a great ghostly presence, 
visible enough, but which escapes the hand which would grasp it.” 





Suess, in Das Antlitz der Erde, and Neumayer, in Erdesgeschichte, 
have attempted to show that the Mosaic account of the Deluge was 
copied with little change from an original Assyrian version, and 
that is was a local flood which took place in the plains of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, not in the valley of the Jordan. In a recent number 
of Natur Wochenschrift, however, Herr Richard Hennig tries to 
prove that a general flood took place in the Ice Age during the 
Quarternary Period. 


The excavations of the American School have laid bare at Argos 
a large marble building believed to be the gymnasium, and also 
many bee-hive tombs of the Mycenzan age, in one of which were 
fifty-eight vases. Several new fragments of metopes from the 
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Heraion have also been discovered. In the lowest layer of the 
Heraion a number of imported Egyptian objects were found, mostly 
porcelain. They include a small lion with hieroglyphic inscription, 
figures of bees, cats, and scarabs with cartouches of kings, (chiefly 
Thothmes III. and Amenophes). They were presumably brought 
over by the Pheenicians. 





The last number of the Babylonian and Oriental Record prints a 
text of a hymn to Gilgames, the hero of the Chaldean epic. Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen maintains Gilgames to be a solar deity. 
Mr. Boscawen also contributes an article suggesting a South 
Arabian origin for the civilization of both Babylonia and Egypt. 
There is also a translation of Prof. D. H. Miiller’s preliminary re- 
port on the inscriptions brought back from Askum, in Abyssinia, 
by Mr. Charles Bent, and a suggestion that some rough carvings 
from South Africa may possibly be of proto-Arabian origin. 


The first installment of Dr. Boissier’s ‘‘ Documents assyriens 
relatifs aux présages,” contains fourteen cuneiform texts from three 
different collections of the British Museum. In forthcoming parts 


the author promises to give a transliteration and translation. His 
book is calculated to throw some light into one of the darkest 
corners of Assyrian literature. 


To the Editor of Biblia : 

Srr: I am delighted with Biblia for August just received. I 
would like to call your attention to what appears to be an extra- 
ordinary error in the interpretation of symbols by Egyptologists. 

Prof. Lockyer says (The Dawn of Astronomy, page 291): 
‘*The generic symbol of Jszs is the sun’s disk and horns.” 
The special symbol of Isis appears in the head-gear, and is generally 
mistaken for a representation of the horns of the bull and disk of 
the sun. Herein lies the unaccountable error. Now it is a fact 
easily proved that the Goddess Isis has no connection with the bull 
or sunrise in Egypt, and that her head-dress was not intended to 
represent the horns and disk. 

The figure of Isis personifying the feminine principle in nature 
—the second law— has existed from the earliest times coincident 
with the invention of the Zodiac, possibly six thousand years before 
Christ, and her attributes and symbols were determined by 
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characteristics formulated in the zodiacal sign Cancer, the head of 
the maternal trinity, Cancer Leo Virgo. 

The Isis of Egypt was intended to personify the ‘‘ Omnipotent,” 
the all protecting conservator, the unique positive equivalent of the 
proceeding of evolution in all living things, and her symbol was 
naturally a receptacle, a cup, a chalice;—cup of Joseph, cup 
treasured in the ark of the covenant, the holy grail, the chalice of 
the sacred shrines throughout the world, the Argo,* the ship of safety ; 
the sheep fold, the celestial sign in the constellation Ursa-Major, 
the dipper. 

The head gear of the figure of Isis on the temples of Egypt rep- 
resents a cup and a ball. The drawing is generally a transverse 
section in outline, easily mistaken for horns, but in some instances 
the entire one-half of the cup is given. The ball within the cup of 
Isis represents the seed symbolized by the egg-ball of the sacred 
beetle, the Scarabeus. Thus, it should be said—‘‘the generic 
symbol” of Isis is the cup and seed-ball. 

The goddess Hathor also has a cup and ball for head-gear which 
causes great wonderment; but Hathor stands for the fourth law of the 
esoteric mysteries, finding her symbolism in the sign Capricorn, 
the head of the trinity of sacrifice and adaptation, Capricorn, 
Aquarius, Pisces; quite opposite to Cancer on the ecliptic. 

The ball in the cup of Hathor is not a seed-ball, but a ball of 
moist clay out of which the goat-fish models the deities of the 
universe, it being the function of Capricornus to mold and prune. 
The sign Cancer favored by Isis was called the gate of humanity, 
whilst Capricorn was designated the gate of the Gods. 

These symbols were invented two thousand years before Apis 
became prominent in the religious ceremonies of the Egyptians; 
besides, the horns of the bull have never been significant in sym- 
bolism ; it is the horns of the Auroch, short and ringed, that appear 
as a symbol of a masculine principle, seen often on the head of 
Moses, and Jupiter. 

I scarcely need say that we must study the monuments of the 
past from the standpoint of the people who made them in order to 
avoid a jumble of fantasticalism in deciphering hieroglyphics, and 
that it is of palmary importance that a correct system should be 
adopted. 

Obviously a knowledge of the esoteric systems of ancient Egypt 
carefully veiled in the Zodiac of Dendera is necessary to enable tye 
student to traverse intelligently the vast fields of mystic symbolism. 

33 Union Square, New York. Rurus E. Moore. 


* This is a Chinese symbol—the ship of safety. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered fro 


ed in 1888, under the Presidency of the pthe ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 


late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nee (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 


bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 2 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— T'el-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. «& 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Teli Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Sajft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ . 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nee,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” hy Dr. Naville. — . 

» 1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred ats grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 


bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 


uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. “Memoir to appear. 


1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir dl- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-8.— The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 


and Carter. . This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Braz for 
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4,ovember, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 


‘ there accomplished. The first memoir of 


the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in ° 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel cl-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labours of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.” 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C, 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOOAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
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New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Il. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 
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City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. ~ G. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

President James Marshall, —_, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 
Rev. Camden Gobern, Ph. D., 18 North 
street, Ann Arwor, Michigan. 


Prof. Howard Osgoud, D.D., Rochester. 
» ¢ 


Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 
Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 


BF 
* Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn, 
Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 131 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Hartford, Conn. 
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az-Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely Sqentowt on voluntary contribu- 


tions, even forthis season’silabors. All services forthe Funp by its 


onorary Officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

yIn the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1, Excavations AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 


marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. @Tnr RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
uy GALILEE, BY Sir CHARLES WILsoN.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
»lanned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. i HE Survey or Western Pates- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra tncognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess u map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4, Tue AronAoLoaioaL Work or M. 
CLeRMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Tae Gerorogicat Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutu, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 

These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. ExXoAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on THE East oF Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed thata 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries, 
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8 Ineumy intro MANNERS ANv Cus- 
toms, Proverss, Le@Enps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archsological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 

Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 

tary of the Fund for the United States, 

and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. € 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the ‘Quarterly Statements”’ free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
TyYPis: 


Brsuia PuBLIsHING Co., 


MDCCCXCIV. 


VENALIS PRostaT 
Apup Omngs BIBLIOPOLAS. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DEAD 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


—_——~-9e——__—— 


Che Book of the Bead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, isa group of Hermetic books which has been called the Funeral 
Ritual, or Book of the Bead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= 
ZA? 
The Egyptian title was /\ — | **The Manifestation of 


Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Tue Brsiia PuBLisHING Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Mead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
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